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THAMAR, THE JEWESS OF FEZ. 

: The beauty of the Hebrew women of Bar- 
bary has notescaped the observation of travel- 
ers. Female loveliness must create a deep 
impression on the mind, in whatever land it is 
found ;-but in the vicinity of the stupenduous 
Atlas, where human nature is wild and rugged 
as the mountain scenery, to meet with these 
beauteous children of the desert 1s an unlooked 
for pleasure. Here the Jewish women possess 
all the primeval charms which the imagination 
pictures to itself, as having belonged to our 
first mother.- Here are seen the large, soft, 
melting eyes, fringed by the long silken lash ; 
the jetblack hair, shading the cheek of jessa- 
mineand reses. - Nor isthe oriental dress, here 
preserved, the gold embroidered jillick and 
robe, the gemmed: tiara, and anklet of pliant 
gold,..at aH calculated to diminish the Justre of 
their appearance. Yer is the existence of 
these daughters of Israel marked only by their 
beauty.and their sorrow; they aye subject to 
all the indignation of a tyrannical government, 
and are. the slaves of time-dariened supersti- 
tions. Those who ‘know what ’tis topity and 
‘Be pitied,” may find some inferest in the tale of 
Thamar, @ daughter of th oppressed race.— 
Her personal beauty ané gentle manners had 
ceeply interested me. I became a frequent 
visiter at her house, where I was always wel- 
<comed with pleasure I had often conversed 
with her on the dificulties under which her 
nation labored in Barbary, and asked her if 
she would not fizd herself much happier in 
Europe, where females enjoyed even greater 
privileges thax men. A look of inexpressible 
sweetness and a deep drawn sigh, was my on- 
ig answer. My influence with the Bashaw of 
¥ez enabled me to show how far I sympathized 
with this lovely creature. The custom to 
which the Jewish women were subjected, of ta- 
‘king off their slippers and exposing their na- 
ked feet to the rough soil, on passing a mosque, 
‘nad struck me as a peculiar crueity. I repre- 
sented this circumstance to the Bashaw, and 
asked him if it was notin his power to abolish 
,it; he answered me, “that it would require 
qore money than all their tribe was worth to 
purchase an exemption from such @ long estab- 
Aished custom.” I, however found means to 
succeed in getting Thamar exempted from the 
general rule, and one morning presented her 
with an order J had obtained from the Bash- 
aw to that effect. This favor had been a 
‘unsolicited as unlooked for on her par, and 
kissing both my hands, she thanked me for my 
kindness, with an emotion that nearly over- 
powered her. Her orilliant dark eye filled 
with tears. J fancied I yet saw something 
within them that she was laboring to express, 
but wanted courage to tell. Pressed by my so- 
licitations, she at last said, ‘‘I think I may con- 
fide in you, you are so generous ; but notnow, 
IT hear footsteps approach, return to-morrow at 
this honr, and I will tell you all.” 














My impatiefice could scarcely brook the 
prescribed delay. t was punctual to my ap- 
pointment. “Your kindness," «iq she, “has 
had the effect I. imagined ; Iam foruiysz.n to 
receive you any more.” 

I was not aware that any one had the right 
to regulate my visits, and was disposed to be 
angry. “Control your feelings,” said she, “and 
listen to me.” Iseated myself beside Thamar, 
on a Moorish carpet which occupied the cen- 
tre of the room. In aslightly agitated tone 
she commenced :—‘‘The person you have often 
met here is my destinet husband, and he is 
jealous of your visits.” 

“T thought him your father, Thamar.” 

“And well,” continued she, “miight you so 
imagine, for he is nearly fifty years of age, 
though J am but just eighteen.. While yet a 
child in the ¢radle, I was affianced to this man 
who wasa friend of my father’s. When I 
grew up, I foolishly ratified the contract my 
parents had made, which places me entirely at 
his mercy. Yet my heart refuses the sacrifice 
Iam bound to make; I mast escape the un- 
happy lot that awaits me, or die. My parents 
in the persuasion that I could have no other 
choice than that which they had made for me, 
left this country some yéars back, to reside in 
Portugal. They confided me to the care of 
my aunt -Zipporah, who, in her zeel for my 
happimess confided my dislike to my destined 
husband to the Rabbi Benatar, one of the most 
revered of our priesthood. This subtle hypo- 
crite won my confidence by his seeming sym- 
pathy in my grief, but he no sooner heard the 
secret of my aversion to my lover, and my de- 
Sire to escape the proposed union with him, 
than he suddenly endeavored toconvert the Gis- 
closure to his own advantage. On condition 
that I would become his wife, he promised to 
annul the contract existing with Benbadi, and 
when [turned with the repugnance I could not 
hide from his proposal, he threatened me with 
his vengeance if I betrayed his secret, or avoi- 
ded his addresses. From that hour this wick- 
ed priest has never ceascd to perseeate me wf 
his passion, and now declares, with ms! Vs0- 
lent threats, if I do not decide in b* favor to 


pursue me to my undoing. C-Mplain I dare 


not, for surrounded #5 I ax by power which 
can be bribed te apy acc of injustice, I must 
become the Victim of one of two lovers whom 
I equaily dislike. The gencrosty which you 
have displayed towards me, induces me to 
coasult you in my distress, how I shall evade 
the crue] destiny that awaits me ?” 

I seized Thamar’s hand, and pressed it to 


my .bosom ; with offended pride she drew it | 


back. ‘My unhappiness,” said she, “‘is of too 
serious a nature for trifling ; I must beg you 


to abstain from these passionate effusions, if | 


you are really desirous to assist me.” 

“For the future,’ said I, “I only breathe to 
serve you,” and drew back respectfully. —- 
“Confide yourself fearlessly to my honor, and 
I promise you the means of escape. 

“I will rely on you,” said she; “if you free 


: 
me, then shallthe prayers and gratitude of the 


Jewess be yours ; but recollect your only re- 
ward will be that of having relieved a fellow- 
creature from wretchedness.” 

“Enough!” cried 1; “all Task is to please 
the beatteans Thamar; you shall/hear from 
/me soon. If took my leave, ruminating on the 
means of carrying my intention into execution. 
The danger of carrying off a Jewess was great, 
even with her own consent, the Bashaw being 
entitled toa heavy duty on every one that 
leaves the country, the payment of which 
would have exposed Thamar’s intended fligkt 
to the rival lovers, and thus in all probability 
have foiled her escape, yet, in spite of every 
obstacle, I determined on fulfilling her wishes. 
|The festival of Purim was at hand, an epoch 
| which the Jews of Barbary celebrate with great 
| rejoicings. This period is one of continued 
/Mmasquerading ; the doors of every house are 
| thrown open, and every one is at liberty to par- 
| take of the hospitality which prevailson these 
| occasions. My return to Thamar’s house be- 
_ing forbidden, [ profited from the opportunity 
| this festival afforded, and procured @ splendid 

female costume, which, with some little pains, 
formed a complete disguise. I stained my 
‘hands and feet with henna, adjnsted a neat 
| mask to my face, and at the approach of eve- 
ning sallied forth and joined the first group of 
| maskers that passed by. I patiently aecompa- 
nied them in their rambles, til? we arrived at 
the house of Thamar. My elegant appear- 
ance, however, caused me more difficulties 
than Lanticipated ; I became the object of gen- 
eralattraction. My fellow-masqueraders (be- 
| ing now divestea of my large el-haicke, or 
| shawl,) wished to know whol was, and invited 
| me tounmask, or partake of some refreshment, 
‘all their requests I refused except that of dan- 
| cing which I could rot well avoid. Beside the 
| poise of the zanbomda*, aad the gurguales} of. 
;the old wvmen rather favored my project of 
‘conveying to Thamar the means I had devised 
ior her fight. Itherefore joined in thedance, 
and pressing her hand with fervor, soon made 
her uaderstand who I was. I informed her 
| that before the end of the festival I should de- 
| part for Europe, that I had planned every thing 





| tor her accompanyigg me in thedisguise of a 
| Moorish servant, for whose embarkation I had 
| procured an order from the Bashaw. I prom- 
ised to return several nights in succession in 
different costumes, to convey to her the dress 
which she was to wear. Sheseconded myar- 
rangements, and at a few subsequent visits I 
conveyed every thing necessary for her equip- 
ment. At my last interview I informed her of 
the vessel’s readiness, at Mogadore, to put to 
sea, and that on the following evening, a little 
previous to the locking up of the Juderia, a 
| Jew quarter of the city, 1 would meet her at 














*The zambomba is a flower pot, over the top of which a 
iece of parchment is tightly fastened; a cane is then drawn 
vackwards and forwards through a small apperture in the 


middle of the parchment, which produces a rude inharmonious 

sound. 

| +Gargualac is music produced by the throat, totally inexpli- 
cable, and inunitable by any other people 
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the gate with a mule ready to convey her for- 
ward on her journey. 

At the appointed hour I proceeded to the 
place of rendezvous; but to my great surprise 
the gates of the Juderia wasciesed. [thought 
I had mistaken the hour, and again looked at 
my watch, but the time had not yet elapsed at 
which Ihad made the appointment. I felt per- 
fectly confounded at this unexpected accident, 
and inquired the reason of the Juderia’s be- 
ing closed at so early an hour, but received no 
satisfactory answer. I therefore repaired to 
the house I had previously occupied, determ*~ 
ed to defer my journey till this mystery should 
be cleared up. I passed a try Tesiless night, 
and rose early to gain some intelligence of | 
Thamar, when, breathless and agitated, the 
aunt Zipporah rushed into my apartment. 

“She is ruined—She is Jost!” shrieked the 
old woman, “and your unpardonable folly is 
the cause of it.” 

“She is then dead !” cried I, with scarcely | 
courage to listen to the reply, but not a word | 
more could be got from the old woman, who 
continued to sob and weep. “Tell me, for 
Heaven’s sake,” cried I, “what has happen- 
ed?” 

“Imprisoned ina dungeon! Shut out from 
the light of day! Inthe hands of the Rabbi 
Benatar, her bitterest enemy! Who will de- 
liver her now from her persecutors?. Oh! my 
poor mistress,I shall never behold thee more!” 

“She yet lives; then is there some hope.— 
Quick, tell me where she is confined, that I 
may fly to her rescue.” 

. “Alas!” cried Zipporah, “If I knew that, I 
should not stand here weeping; all I can tell 
you is, that the Rabbi Benatar, that sombre 
malicious priest, struck by the splendor of a 
mask that entered my house, and its close con- 
versalion With Thamar, traced its residence 
here. His suspicions subsequently led him to 
discover its return to my house in different 
disguises. Last night this wicked man caused 
the gates of the Juderia to be closed at an ear- 
ly hour, and search to be made throughout our 
quarter of the city, when the tretabling Tha- 
mar, amidst the hootings and execrations of a 
vile rabble, was detected in a male dress, and 
carried before the elders of our people, where, 
accused of flagrant Crimes, they hmeve ordered 
her a solemn trial, and placed her in sujtary 





confinement. All communication with the 
prisoner is denied.” 

“That shall not be !” cried J, ‘‘whilst I have 
voice or influence left. I will straight to the 
elders of your people, and if they-do not de- 
liver up Thamar, I will exert my influence to 
get them all punished.” 

“You will ruin Thamar entirely by such a 
step,” said Zipporah. ‘Your interference will 
but augment their emnity against her. You 
will be considered the favored lover of the ac- 
cused ; she will be banished as an outcast from 
eur people.” 

Embarrassed by the just representations of 
Zipporah, I at last determined on another 
course, that of propitiating the Bashaw to pro- 
tect Thamar’s innocence. By great industry I 
discovered that she had been conveyed to a 
vault beneath some uninhabited and ruinous 
houses in an abandoned part of the town, 
where the Jews generally met to consult on a- 
ny affair which they wished to keep secret 
from authority,or to carry into effect any meas- 
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which interfered with the power of their mas- 
ters the Moors. 

Thamar was here put upon her trial. Eve- 
ry offence that the wounded vanity and disap- 
pointed passion of the priest could suggest, was 
laid to her charge. The ostensible persecutor 
was the lover Benhadi, but Benatar, who pos- 
sessed his private reasons for so doing, alleged 
that the Jewish religion had bee» ‘usalted by 


her, and incensed her s“4ges to the highest 
pitch of exe <!auion against her. The prin- 


cine? ecime laid to her charge, was a violation 
of her engagement with Benatar, by her inti- 
macy with a stranger, a disregard of her holy 
religion, and an atlempt to fly her country in 
disguise. The document of the promise of 
marriage, the Moorish dress, the verbal testi- 
mony of numerous suborned witnesses, were 
brought in fearful array against the Jewish 
maiden. It did notsuit the Rabbi's plan to pro- 
ceed to a definite sentence at once ; he found 
sufficient pretexts to delay the proceedings,and 
having succeeded in somewhat appalling the 
mind of Thamar, which, in fact, his art might 
have accomplished against a more skilful ad- 
versary, he remanded her back to her dungeon. 
Overwhelmed with sorrow, the lovely Tha- 
mar lay on her straw bed, in her damp and 
gloomy prison-house, when she was aroused 
from her solitude by the entrance of the Rabbi 
Benatar. 

‘“’Transgressor of our laws,” said he, “arise! 
Does thy humbled pride yet relent ? where is 
thy fancied security now? dost thou not yet 
see the extent of my influence and power ?”— 
He proceeded to paint to Thamar in glowing 
colors, the proofsof guilt that could be brought 
against her, and hinted that he alone could 
save her from her impending fate. He* bade 
her reflect on the folly of trifling with her feel- 
ings, and to choose between his love and the 
punishntent the law could award. 

The hypocrisy and impudence of the Rab- 
bi only tended to increase Thamar’s hatred of 
his proposals. She was tempted to threaten to 
denounce him to the assembled elders when 
next she appeared before them, but when she 
recollected that she had no witnesses of his 
misconduct, nought but her unsupported word 
to set up againstthe Rabbi's life of seeming pi- 
ety and religious austerity ; no proofs which 
would not be branded as the last efforts of des- 
pairing criminality, her heart sank within her, 
at.¥ she preserved the silence of despair. The 
frightesy presentiment took possession of her 
mind, thar *he must become the victim of his 
machinations. She tore the hair that veiled 
her streaming eyes,and cursed the fatal beauty 
that inspired such cupulity. Benatar pressed 
her acceptance of his ofer. Her giief chan- 





ged to the utmost indignation. “Sooner than 
become the victim of your hateful passion,” | 
said she, “shall this hand free me from bona. | 
age! Proceed, dissimulating priest, to blind 

the eyes of superstitious followers, and make 

fresh sacrifices to your duplicity, but remem- | 
ber that Iam yet mistress of myself!” 

The priest wondering at her resolution, and 
exasperated at the defiance of his power, a 
guilty and irresistible passion reigning within 
his breast, now thought but of vengeance.— 








“Tremble, proud woman” said he, “at your 
resolve ; none ever yet offended me with im- 
punity ;” and in a paroxism of rage and disap- | 
pointment, he quitted the dungeon. 





The second sitting of Thamar’s judges ap- 
proached. Like the cedar of Lebanon, she 
stood unmoved, in the splendor of her youth 
and beauty, before this self-constituted tribunal. 
To the hearts of other judges her looks alone 
would have carried conviction of her inno- 
cence, but on their prejudiced sninds the voice 
of an angel could see: cely have made an im- 
pression. With no hope save that derived 
frum @& consciousness of her own rectitude of 
conduct, she combatted all the accusations 
prompted by the Rabbi Benatar’s disappointed 
hopes. 

The old bridegroom and the priest were at 
once advocates and aecusers : the former ur- 
ged his right of still claiming the hand of Tha- 
mar, in case she should be proved innocent, 
whilst at the same time (a tool in the hands of 
the designing priest) he labored hard to prove 
herguilt. Theirevidence was again resumed ; 
the affected solemnity and religious awe of the 
priest had its weight on the assembly in every 
thing brought against Thamar, whose erime 
consisted partly in the superiority of her mind 
over the rest of her tribe. In answer to some 
questions respeciing her opinions and pursuits, 
she boldly said—“T will not deny that my im- 
agination has beer filled with i}usions, ané 
that I have, spite of your general ecustoms,stri- 
ven to cullivate my mand by means of books, 
that in the vast wilderness which surrounds 
me, I might find some relief from the igno- 
rance in which we are planged. If to aspire 
to knowledge be an offence, them am I guilty ? 
If to detest an union, in which my heart could 
have no share, be & crime, then am I punisha- 
ble! If to spurn the oppressions of bigotry, 
which weigh down my nation, be an error,them 
have Idone wrong! But I will cede to none 
in the purity of my life and manwers ; and, 
therefore, I ask to be emancipated from the 
sentence of a tribunal, at which, circumstan- 
ces render it impossible I should find an im- 
partial hearing.” , 

“Woman !” said the Rabbi Benatar, witk se- 
vere voice, ‘‘you need not thus violently def 
yourself. Words are the weapons of yok 
sex. We shall rest the case of outraged vir 
tue on aseverer proof than your own asser- 
tions.” 

The patient and meek Thamar was enraged 
at these expressions. ‘Priest,’ cried\she, “I 
will spare yousuch answer, as I am privileged 
tomake. I will only say that no one on earth 
can be better convinced of the purity of my 
life than yourself.” 

The Rabbi was confused. “Thamar,” said 
he, “your judges do notarrogate to themselves 
the power of reading the human heart; cir- 
cumstances are certainly sufticiently strong a- 
gainst youto warrant extreme severity, but the 
Lord, who alone can judge rightly of human 
transactions, will decide ; to him we have re- 
selved to refer the question of your guilt or 
innoceace. My brother judges have agreed 
with me on the proper course to be pursued in 
this affair. Hoid yourself ready to drink of 


| the water of purity. 


This was a liquid the Rabbi had persuaded 
his brethren was brought from the Holy Land, 
and possessed the power of exhibiting truth in 
the most unequivocal light. *T'was one of the 
numerous superstitious customs which had ob- 
tained in former times, and which the crafty 
Jewish priesthood had practised for the pur- 
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pose of destroying those they wished to get rid 
of. The Rabbi Benatar, who was well versed 
in the mysteries of the cabala, had no difficul- 
ty in persuading his brethren that he possessed 
the secrets of life and death, of good and evil, 
which their forefathers were reported to have 
held. He therefore casily persuaded his Col- 
leagues to concur in the ordeal he propused for 


putting the innocence of Thamar to the test.—. 


This fiend, under the pretext of asserting the 


rights of the bridegroom, for whom he preten- 


ded the greatest friendship, and as the cham- 
pion of a religion whose true precepts he was 
at that moment trampling under foot, only 
sought to fill the measure of his own revenge. 
He had determined that if he could not possess 
‘Thamar himself, to prevent her from falling 
into the hands of any body else, although her 
life should be thereby sacvificed: he had 
therefore prepared a poisonous liquid which he 
pretended was pure water; this he sanctified 
by many mock mysterious ceremonies, and by 
some sentences which he first wrote on parch- 
ment and aflerwards scraped off and mixed 
with the drink. 

The ingenious Thamar, who dreamt not of 
the extent of the pviest’s villany, but who, at 
the same time mistrusted the efficacy of mira- 
eles, cheerfully consented to the ordeal her 
judge proposed. Her guileless soul could not 
conceive the extent of the priest’s malicious 
jealousy. 
- Benatar muttered the final prayer; he then 
handed the goblet, in which the drink had been 
prepared to the bridegroom, and commanded 
him to present the draught to Thamar. The 
confiding girl, secure in the irreproachable 
tenor of her life, first raised a look to Heaven, 
and implored her God to protect her inno- 
cence, then seized the goblet and raised it to 
her lips. 

At this moment a crash like “echoing thun- 
ler” burst the doors of the secret assembly,.— 
A turbaned host with flashing yatagans, pour- 
ed into the vault, and in a moment seized and 
manacled every member of this dark tribunal, 
Shrieks of despair fell from their quivering 
lips, the elders called upon the God of Israel to 
deliver them from the violent death which they 
already saw in anticipation prepared for them, 
Some fell on their knees,others offered al! their 
worldly possessions to be allowed to escape: 
big drops of perspiration stood on their pale 
foreheads. 

The Bashaw of Fez, whom I had accompa- 
nied, and had stirred up to this act of justice, 
stood in the midst of the affrighted assembly. 

“Wretches!” said he, in a voice ai which 
they had long been accustomed to tremble, “how 
long since have ye dared to usury the power 
which belongs alone to the Sultan, or to me his 
deputed representative? Speak, or I will blot 
ye all from the books of creation. Say, Jew- 
ess,” exclaimed he turning to Thamar, ‘‘why 
stand you here a prisomer, and what is the 
yneaning of that goblet you hold inyour hand?” 

Thamar in softened colors, related the histo- 
ry of her confinement and tria), and, in con- 
clusion, explained how the Rabbi Benatar had 
merely requifed her to drink the contents of the 
goblet she held in her hand, in order to mani- 
fest her guilt or innocence, a command with 
which she was perfectly ready to comply; she 
implored the Bashaw, as they had consented to 
so mild an expedient, to pardon their offence, 


and allow her to satisfy her people, by under- 
going the prescribed ordeal. She here again 
raised the goblet to her lips, about to drink off 
its contents. , 

“Ffold your rash hand, Thamar, for Heav- 
en’s sake!” cried I, and whispered a few words 
to the Bashaw. 

The eyes of the Bashaw flashed fire. “Give 
me the»cup!” said he to ‘Thamar, and took 
the goblet from her hand. “Come forth, thou 
meddling priest!” cried he to Benatar. The 
trembling Rabbi, with body bent, crept toward 
the Bashaw, and kissed the skirt of his gar- 
ment. 

“IT fear much,” said the Bashaw, “that this 
liquid contains some poisonous mixture; speak, 
reptile, are my surmises well founded or not?” 

“Most noble Bashaw !” exclaimed the Rabbi. 
“TI swear it contains nothing injurious to the 
innocent, it can only affect the guilty.” 

“Why, then, have ye sought to hide your 
proceedings beneath the ruins of this abandon- 
ed quarter of the city? why, hike owls do ye 
shun the day-light ?” 

“By the lifeof Sultan Muley Abderachman 
whom God preserve a thousand years,we meant 


no harm; it only proceeded from a wish to fol-- 
low up our ancient ceremonies in a sort of tri-. 


al which had long been discontinued amongst 
us, and at which the bold Mussulman would 
be apt to scoff.” 

“You are convinced that the beverage can 
only hurt the criminal ?” 

“None else, my lord.” 

“Then immediately swallow every drop of 
it, or by my beard, by the grave.of my fathers, 
and by the life of the Sultan I serve, your head 
shall be severed from your body on the spot.” 

A groan of despair escaped the trembling 
Rabbi. He threw himself on his knees, and 
begged the Bashaw to immure him in the 
deepest dungeon of the city, to take his gold, 
any thing but mate him drink of the cup he 
had prepared,” | 

The Bashaw beckoned four of his black 
slaves, strong, muscular men. “Bear the Rab- 
bi hence,” said he, “and hurl him up into the 
air till the falls have broken his neck ; then 
fling his body into the ditch of lions by the 
easter wall,” 

This order would have been as promptly o- 
beyed as uttered; the Rabbi knew it well, and 
demanded the goblet. He drank off its con- 
tents. “Curses on ye all,” said he, “and may 
your lives prove bitterer to you than this draught 
to me; may ye live till—” Convulsions here 
seized the Rabbi’s frame, and paralyzed his 
speech. A livid hue usurped bis face; he 
foamed at the mouth, reeled along the pave- 
ment and expired. 

Thamar beheld the catastrophe with eyes 
filled with tears. She now saw, for the first 
time, the danger to which she had been expo- 
sed, and was overcome by the conflict of her 
feelings. The faithful Zipporah ran to sup- 
port her, and when she came to herse}f point- 
ed me as her deliverer. The beantiful Tha- 
mar overwhelmed me with manifestations of 
her gratitude. I begged her to bestow her 
thanks on the Bashaw, which she equally did. 
This excellent Moslem redeemed his former 
government froma load of reproach, by his 
conduct towards Thamar. He annulled the 
contract of marriage which Benhadi held, by 





making his renunciation of her hand the con- 
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dition of his pardon, for the share he had ta- 
ken in the crimes of the conspirators; the rest 
he liberated on payment of very heavy sums 
of money, and granted Thamar uncontrolled 
permission to leave the country whenever she 
pleased, and a freedom from responsibility to 
the jurisdiction of the Jews, as long as she 
wished to remain. ; 
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Effects of Mlusi¢. ores 

Chateaubriand relates an humorous instance 
of the effects of thisdelighiful art.. He had been 
driven by stress of weather into Graeioza, one 
of the Azore Islands, seldom visited by stran- 
gers. Here wasa small convent, inhabited by 
monks who appeared to be remarkably si 
in their habits and feelings. Chatea 
and a young English friend who accom 
him, soon became familiar with these m ‘ 
who took great pains to render their stay a- 
mong them agreeable. One day they were in- 
vited to pay a visit to the chapel, whither they 












repaired, preceded by a whole regiment of - 


monks. On entering, the monks, with an air 

of great mystery, pointed out a small organ to 

the notice of their visiters, evidently supposing 

they had never seen any thing of the kind be- 

fore. Perceiving what was expected of them, 

Chateaubriand and his friend, of course look- 

ed as wonder struck as possible. After the 

good fathers had enjoyed their surprise for a 

few moments, one of them who was the organ- 
ist, approached the organ with a ludicy tio? 
portance and commenced playing a ._ ~ of 
chant, that sounded more like the tinkling of 
cow-bells than any thing musical. All the. 
while the monks continued gazing on their 

visiters, in order to observe their countenances, 

the effects of what they probably considered 

something altogether new tothem. After the 

organ had ceased, the Englishman approached 

it, but was warned back by gestures from the 

monks,who seemed to fear that he would injure 

it. He persevered however, and struck out a 

few tones, that started them like an electric 
shock. He then sat down and played one of 
Pieyel’s celebrated pieces, and as the organ 
poured out its full, deep-toned melody, they 
seemned almost beside themselves. They ga- 
zed on each other in mute astonishment and 

terror ; and the poor chapel organist sunk a J 
on the floor, and came near going into conv 


sions. ° 


A Big Pot, 

A potter, in Austria, by the name of Ignatus 
Carlier, finding it difficult to proctre employ- 
ment, though not from want of skill in his art, 
resolved to do something which should bring 
him into public notice. He resolved,therefore, 
to make a pot which should astonish all be- 
holders ; and after laboring three months he 
produced a vessel capable of containing 4,000 
Measures, or a quantity of soup sufficient for 
12,000 men. Thesides were ornamented with 
garlands, the imperial eagle, and a representa- 
tion of the temptation of Adam and Eve.— 
This stupenduous pot being exhibited, procu- 
red him the requisite notoriety, and orders 
from all quarters poured in upon him in such 
profusion that he is now in a fair way tw make 


his fortune. 





A warm heart requires a cool head. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
PAINTING. 

No department of the Fine Arts can claim 
so fiigh a place in the great. temple of human 
Genius, as that perfect representation of real 
objecis ‘by the disposal ef colors, called Paint- 
ing. While the splendid productions of the 
sculptor call forth the warmest expressions of 
admiration, and the image seems to become 
animated beneath the ehinel, the works of the 
painter alone can overwhelm with rapture and 
astonishment, the beholder, The sculptor is 
circumscribed in his subjects, and is obliged to 
operate within acontracted circle, while the 
painter’s art can grasp within its circuit every 
object of created matter. Upona few feet of 
canvass, he ¢an portray almost a whole prov- 
inte. He can spread before’ the beholder, the 
azure deep, bearing upon its bosom thousands 
of the winged messengers of commercial na- 
tions, either gliding gently on upow an unrip- 
pled surface, with the stars of heaven smiling 
from above, or hurled from their anchorage 

upon the billows crest, or the bared caverns of 
the main ; shattered and riven by the light- 
ning’s power. He can build a city upon the 
distant beach, and rear the towering peaks of 
. an Alp behind it ; or can confine hispowers to 

‘ the human face,making the portrayed eye spar- 
kle with intelligence, and the cheeks glow with 
if Shzps of health and beauty. Leaving na- 
jure'and iis perfections, he caf bring down 
upon his canvass the loftiest aspirations of po- 
" etic fancy, and embody them in material form 
7 and character, and almost upset the many dar- 
\ jing theories of speculative Philosophy. . 

Perhaps—in fact we know, that subjecis from 
the Jewish and Evangelical scriptures have 
been the most fruitful study of all succeeding 
! ‘ masters, which, to those artists, whose produc- 
Y tions have come down to us, were ficlds whence 
the imagination alone produced the material. 
Among the splendid productions of this nature, 
“Death on the Pale Hors a, bg by our country- 
man, Benjamin West, holds the most conspic- 
_ hous rank. This great picture, which has so 
long excited the admiration of European con- 
nvisseurs, has recently arrived in New-York, 
from whence it is soon to be removedl to Phila. 
delphia. Asan outline description of this work 
inay not be uniateresting, I will attempt a cray- 
on sketch. 

The grouping of the figure is of the pyra- 
midal fotm, considered the best by the most 
celebrated masters. The figure of Draru and 
the Horse, are the most conspicuous, being in 
the foreground, in the centre of the picture.— 
: it is inipdssibie to conceive a more terriffic 
figure than that of the Kinc or Trrrors.— 

His features are like the dead of the charnel- 

house, yet animated almost to ignition with in- 

extinguishable rage. A sable robe covers his 
h whole form, and upon his head is placed a king- 
iy crown. His bony arms are extended wide, 
and from his hands emanate his burning shafts, 
falling indiscriminately among the multitude 
which surrounds him. The Pale Hore upon 
which he sits, is unbridled, from whose mouth 
issues a blue flame, typical of pestilence. Fol- 
sowing in the rear are all the powers of Hell, 
enveloped in dark clouds and lurid flame, a- 
mong whom is a demon carrying in his hand 
the blazing torch of Discord. Immediately 
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beneath the hoofs of the Pale Horse is a fami- 
ly of. rank, consisting of four members. The 
young and beautiful wife has just expired, sup- 
ported by the knee of her husband, whose hand 
is thrown ap to stay the progress of the Krne. 
A lovely infant has also just breathed its last 
and fallen from hér breast; whilst a little girl, 
about seven years of age, unminé@ful of itsown 
doom is seen springing forward to embrace its 
mother. Onthe left of the picture is: represen- 
ied the destruction of wild animals. In the 
air, an cagle and a heron are engaged in mor- 
tal combat, while beneath them a bull is cha- 
fed by dogs , who fh his turn’has furiously tos- 
sed a youth in the air. A Lion and-a Lioness 
has attacked a horse, whose rider, greatly terri- 
fied is vainly endeavoring to escape. Imme- 
diately in the rear of him, a man, the Very pic- 
ture of self control and great moral courage, 
is seen attacking the beasts with a javelin, be- 
side whom is one Whose javelin is broken and 
his head much lacerated by a blow from the 
Lion. In a recumbent posture sits aman who 
has fallen in the affray, and with his poinard 
yet in his hand is collecting all his energy to 
renew the contest. This figure is most admi- 
rably wrought, and may be considered as an 
unrivalled specimen of bold relief, standing 
out from the canvass like statuary. In the 
back-ground is seen a group of humap beings 
overwhelmed with fear and confusion. A 
stream of lightning has fallen among them, 
upon a young man, over whom stands a female 
in a brical dress; it being his wedding day. 

The figures.on the right of the picture are 
more interesting than those on the left. The 
most prominent one is the rider on the White 
Horse. All the beauty of meekness is depic- 
ted in his countenance, forming a great con- 
trast with the rider on the Pale'‘Horse. Upon 
his head also is a kingly crown, but instead of 
a sceptre, he holds a bow, having a quiver by 
his side ; for he is the Great Messiah,—the 
King of Kings—the Saviour who goeth forth 
“conquering and to conquer.” His eyes are 
steadily fixed upon a multitude of saints and 
martyrs whoare seen enveloped in the soft 
light of glory, ascending toward the land of 
Gospel promise. At his feet lies the.serpent 
with his head bruised, in fulfilmentof a scrip- 
ture prophecy. By the side of the Saviour is 
the rider on the Red Horse, with a helmet on 
his head, bearing the “great sword” spoken of 
in Revelations. In the rear of thetwo,follows 
the Rider on the Black Horse, carrying in his 
hands the balance in which all are “weighed 
and found wanting.” In the distance is seen 
the Roman army on one side, under Tiins,car- 
rying away the rich treasures of conquered 
Jerusalem; whilst upon the other side a Chris- 
tian fleet appears, representing the army of 
the Crusaders landing to re-conquer the Holy 
Land from the Saracens. Near the domestic 
group in the foreground is a personification of 
Famine, in the character of an emaciated old 
man, who, with an empty cup by his side is 
engaged in digging roots from the earth with 
his long nails. At hisrighthand sitsa female, 
typical of Pestilence, whose countenance be- 
trays the workings ef great anguish, but she 
is so enervated that she has not sufficient en- 
ergy to contract a muscle. 

‘Take the picture asa whole, all must ac- 
knowledge it to be an admirable triumph of 
human Genius. And when we consider, that 
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when this master-piece was performed, the ar- 
tist had reached the age of four-score years, 
when the mental faculties are generally im- 
paired, and the corporeal functions tardy and 
imperfect in their operations; -how does our ad- 
miration increase ! All the powers of youth- 
ful Genius are here displayed, in depicting, at 
once, that which is sublime, and terrible, love- 
ly and pathetic ; and it will remain as an e- 
ternal monument to the memory of him who 
sleeps amid the ashes of a Reynolds, an Opie, 








a,Van Dyke anda Serres L, 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 


‘THE AMERICAN FLAG—BY J. R. DRAKE.’ 


When from her mountain height, Freedom 
unfurled her standard to the air—the azure 
robe of night she tore, and there she set the 
stars of glory! With streakingsof the morne 
ing light she striped its pure, celestial white, 
and with itssplendid glittering colors, mingled 
the milky baldrick of the skies. Then she 
called her eagle-bearer down, majestic mon- 
arch of the clouds! from his mansion in the 
sun, and.unto his mighty hand gave the sym- 
bol of her chosen land !—thou, who rearess 
thy regal form aloft to hear the loud tempest 
trumping and see the lightning-lances driven, 
when the warriours of the storm stride and 
the thunder-drum of heaven rolls! Child of 
the sun ! it is given to thee to guard the ban- 
ner of the free—to hover in the battle smoke, 
to wield the battle stroke. Away and bid its 
blendings shine afar on the clouds of war like 
rainbows, the harbingers of victory !—Flag of 
the brave! thy folds shall fly high, the sign of 
hope and triumph, where the signal trumpet 
tone speaks and the long line comes on gleam- 
ing (ere the glistening bayonet is yet dimmed 
with the life-blood warm and wet)—each sol- 
dier’s eye shall turn brightly to where thy me- 
teor glories burn, and as he advances with 
springing steps, catch from the glance war and 
and vengeance! And when the loud cannon- 
mouthings heave the battle shroud in wild 
wreaths, and gory sabres rise and fall on the 
pall of midnight like sheets of flame !—there 
thy victor glances shall glow, and below that 
lovely messenger of death cowering foes shalt 
sink beneath each gallant arm that strikes.— 
Flag of the seas | on the waves of the ocean 
thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave when 
Death sweeps darkly round the shattered sail 
careering cn the gale, ard frightened waves 
rush back wildly before the reeling rack of the 
broadside. ‘Then the dying wanderer of the 
sea shall look to thee and to heaven, and smile 
to see thy splendors fly in triumph 0’ er his clos- 
ing eye. Flagof the only home of the free 
heart—given to valor by angel-hands y—thy 
stars have lit the dome of the welkin and all 
thy hues were born in heaven; Let that stan- 
dard sheet forever float whére no foe breathes 
but falls before us !—with the soil of Freedom 
beneath our feet and its banner streaming o’er 
us. 


‘GODDESS OF LIBERTY—BY R. R. M.’ 

Bright was the mein of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty ! and her raiment the shade of the fores- 
ter’s green : the tints of the sky were sweetly 
blended in the brilliant and soft beaming glance 
of her eye, her dark locks of hair, wantonly 


| flowing, floated wildly at will and sported in 

















the air; and on her temples she proudly wore 
a wreath of flowrets that bloomed on her own 
mountain heath. The breath of the storm— 
the air of the forest—gave strength to the 
beauty and grace of her form. She soared 
with the cagle—she strayed with the deer—and 
the low cot of the uiowntaineer she loved.— 
Wherever the home of the free was, there she 
revelled ; in the isles of the sea—on the sum- 
mits of the earth: and she wandered forth as 
bold as the Forest-king beneath the suns of the 
South—amid the snows of the North. She 
pierced to the dungeon—she lightened the 
gleam that dung its sad shade in the living tomb 
of the slave ;—the worn sufferer pining for 
home, she cheered and whispered to him of 
hope and of Freedom to come! She hied her 
far away to the battle-field to nerve the beld 
hearts that there war for liberty ;—where’er 
freemen had bied she hallowed the earth and 
wept o’er the graves of the dead patriots!— 
The tread of her footsteps—the sound of her 
tones struck deep into palaces and reached to 
the thrones where tyrants whom nations are 
féaring, and whose might is proclaimed by 
bearer minioiis, still yield at ner name! O 
happy would mankind be—O blest would she 
stay to remain with them and bring them that 
sunshine that beams on her way—but always 
as she strays to the cities of man she sighs a- 
gain forthe mountain and woodland. 








Selected for the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The smiles and tears of April. 
The divisions of the seasons were distinctly 
marked out by Nature, before they were notch- 
ed down by man. The months have all their 
several and defined characteristicks; and A- 


 pril only, is known as the period, the charac- 


teristicks of which, not being precisely known, 
cannot be precisely delineated. It is literally 
the season of caprice—-emblematical of young 
women’s affections, and young gentlemen’s 
vows—dowager’s tears, &c.—and—our for- 
tunes. We remember to have this peculiari- 
ty in April accounted for in a way by no means 
unpoetical. We got the matter from some 
old buok, or some young lady—both very char- 
ming companions at all times, though neither 
exactly in our recollection now. Nature once 
(said they+-the book or lady,) being somewhat 
divided in the measure of her regard for her 
several children, the seasons——and grand-chil- 
dren the months; and not being disposed to 
exhibit any thing like an undue partiality for 
any one of them in particular, determined on 
assigning to theni certain periods of time, when 
each of them might visit her singly, and with- 
out dread of encroachment or intrusion from 
any of the others. A certain day was accord- 
ingly set aside when they were all to appear 
before her, in order to be informed as to the fu- 
ture division of their time. A general notice 
having been given, the great mother took her 
seat upon a high mountain, and her children 
began to gather around her. All were there, 
the seasons and themonths--Apri/ alone excep- 
ted from among the latter. They waited for 
some time for the appearance of the stray 
grand-child, until they grew impatient, and 
Nature proceeded to the divisions of her time 
among the rest. We all know what their sev- 
eral assignments were—April only, being ab- 
sérit at the distribution, got none. She had 
just concluded hier labors when the wanderer 
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made her appearance. She was a beautiful 
child, with light hair and blue eyes, of a capri- 
cious step, and carried about her an air of that 
indescribable grace and sweetness, which we 
so much admire in female youth, just at its 
entrance into womanhood. In her hand, she 
carried a wreath of the choicest and most 
beautiful flowers. ‘Where hast thou been, i- 
dle one,’ said her mother, hastily, ‘when I was 
distributing ny favors among the rest of my 
children. Thou hast nothing—I have no time 
to allot thee—I cam see thee no more.’ 

The tear glistened upon the cheek of the 
child, and her heart was full. ‘Oh mother,’ 
she cried, ‘revoke thy decree. I have been no 
laggard, but I would not come to thee empty 
handed. See these flowers—I have sought 
them over land and over sea—in wild and in 
valley, and I have framed them into-a beauti- 
ful wreath to encirele tly brows. Forgive me 
then, dcarest mother, and revoke thy cruel sen- 
tence.’ 

Nature grew touched at this unlooked-for 
tenderness and affection on the part of the 
beautiful child, and taking her in her arms, 
she exclaimed :—‘I cannot revoke my decree, 
thou truant, but I will place thee under the 
care of Spring, who shall always bring thee 
along with her ; the flowers which thou hast 
gathered for me, I bind upon thy own fore- 
head,and thou shalt always wearthem.’ Thus 
April rejoiced with many smiles, whilst the 
téars yet trembled on her eye-lashes. And for 
this cause, divided between sorrow and joy, 
comes she at her own season to pay her devo- 
tions to Nature, with a wreath of choice and 
various flowers upon her head, and a strange 
union of tears and smiles upon her capricious 
countenance. [Charleston City Gazette. 
———e—————_———————————EE 
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(Coatzontecoxochitl.} 

‘Fhe season has now arrived, when the vo- 
taries of Flora may go forth and find Nature 
preparing her delightful lessons upon every 
nicadow, hill and mountain, to teach the ama- 
teur her infinite perfections, and with the beau- 
















of botany is encumbered, there is no pursuit  - 
mong the varied paths of natural science so’ 
congenial to the taste of man as that delightfal 
employment. When he penetrates the bosom 
of the earth, and brings from the glittering 
mine the precious metals or the ‘kl 
gems, it is true that his heart is gladdened by 
his treasure, but the retrospect points out im- 
mense labor, dangerous excavations, dark and 
gloomy wanderings, directed only by the lurid 
light of a torch whose very presence is a dread. 
He who mounts among the spheres and studies 
their harmony, their magnitude, is ever expo- 
sed to the chilling damps of midnight, to the 
disappointments of frustrated theories and hy- 
pothesis ; and is obliged to establish his theories. 
upon speculative analogies instead of certain 
trutho. But he who visits the court of Flora 
for instruction, is constantly conversant with 
Nature in her gala-day dress, and every volume 
which he opens tolearn wisdom is scented with 
the sweetest perfumes. His toil is within the 
musical grove, the sunny lawn, or beside the 
murmuring waterfallor silentlake. Hestands 
upon the mountain’s crest,as upon the pinnacle 
of Nature’s temple, and looks down upon a 
province, beautified with every charm which 
can captivate the vision, and yet he is in his 
proper element for acquiring knowledge, and 
is no truant from duty. The Rose, the Lily, 
the Narcissus, the Violet and the Hyacinth, 
these are his companions,and from their silent 
instructions he learns more of the mysteries of 
the Omnipotent than may be taught in a thou~ 
sand tomes of man’s conceptions. 

How few are there who consider what they 
have in their hand when they hold a blooming 
rose or a cluster of violets! Superficially 
considered they are but simple flowers, but 
when viewed with the nice scrutiny of scien- 
tific knowledge, the great conceptionsof a De- 
ity are vividly portrayed, and we are led to ex- 
claim, “great and marvellous are thy works,O 
Lord !” 

If we examine the root, we shall find a web- 
like texture covering each termination, through 
which tke plant derives its nourishment, strai- 
ned free from every alluvial or impure sub- 
stance, yet bearing a solution of silex and al- 
kaline substances for stimulus. Next we ex- 
amine the stem and perceive innumerable tubes 
through which nourishment is conveyed to all 
parts of the plant. Running parallel with these 
tubes are others through which air passes, as 
being also an ihdispensible ingredient in the 
preservation of the life of the plant. The sap 
is conveyed into the leaves, where, by the ac- 
tion of the air which accompaniés it, it under- 
goes a chemical process, by which, through 
counter tubes,thé grosser substances are depos- 
ited throughout the plant, and the pure water 
exhaled through minute pores with which the 
leaves are provided. This absorption and ex- 
halation of water and air is similar in its pro- 
cess to the operations of the lungs of animals, 
and a derangement of thos¢ functions is quite 
as fatal to one as the other. There is alsoa 





distingtion of seves in plafits, and contact is 


; quite as essential for generation with them, as 


ties of her hand to inspire him with a love for | with the animal creation. These are a few of 
herself and her Creator, Divested of the dry| the most remarkable features of vegetables ; 


routine of classification with which the study 











* The term Botany derives its name from the Greek word 
botane, which signifies an herb or grass. This word may be 
traced to doo or cape, to feed ; and as plants have ever been 
the food for animals, the aptness of its de i 


our limits will not permit us to amplify. 
_ The flower represented at the head of this ar- 
ticle, is an indigenious plant 6f Mexico. It is 


rivation is apparent. " termed in the Toltee language, Coatzontecoro- 














. b signifies the “flower with a vipea’s 
" It is a flower of incomparable beauty, 
was esteemed among the Mexicans very high- 
ly,and was dlways used in the Tvocalli at their 
sacrifices and ablutions. It iscomposed of five 
petals, or leaves, purple in the innermost part, 
white in the middle, the rest red, but elegantly 
stained with yellow and white spots. The 
plant that bears it has leaves resembling those 
of the Iris, but longer and larger, its trunk is 
small and slim. fE. 
=—_ 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS: 


ATTENDING AUCTIONS, 
BY M. M. NOAH. 

This is the season of the year preparatory 
tothe first of May, when families sell their 
household furniture, either to purchase a ucew 
stock, or remove to the country, and these fur- 
niture auctions are attended by crowds of la- 
dies. It is astonishing to witness the avidity 
with which the papers are examined for the 
purpose of discovering auction notices, and 
the bustle of early dress and preparation to 
visit the house from which the red flag is dis- 
played. A continual current sets toward the 
mansion, particularly if the furniture iselegant 
and fashionable ; and in this squeeze we shall 
find persons ofall characters and pursuits—-some 
to replenish their stock—others to sell again— 
and most for their curiosity. A celebrated bach- 
elor who lately sold out, was honored with an 
immense party of young ladies,who came to pry 
into the comforts and mysteries of single bles- 
sedness, in such crowds, that the staircases, an- 
techambers, and all the rooms were jammed as 
close as a bag of cotton. There were shriek- 
ing and fainting, and every thing sold for twen- 
ty per cent. above its value, from a spirit of 
competition, and a want of practical know!- 
edge ; and this curiosity, we are bound to say, 
is carried to an extreme, that even interdicted 
places, where rich furniture is to be sold, is in- 
continently visited by the ladies. Now, we 
like enterprise and competition, when judi- 
ciously directed ; but it is quite amusing to 
witness some of the scenes, together with the 
ingenuity of the auctioneer, who, if clever, 
makes the most of these jarring conflicts. — 
“That beautiful chimney-glass, eighty inches 
by forty—a splendid size—very few to be had 
—thank ye for a bid, ladies and gentlemen.”— 
“Fifty dollars.” “Oh, Mrs, Sightly, fifty dol- 
lars? one hundred and fifty, you mean? why, 
look at it; a little of the silver has run, but 
that’s nothing—well, fifty to begin with—sixty 
—seventy—eighty—ninety—don’t bid against 
yourself, Mrs. Jewel—no one bids more ?”— 
“Yes, I'll bid more—one hundred.” “Thank 
ye, ma’am—going for one hundred.” “She 
shan’t have it,” said Mrs. Plumtree, in a loud 
whisper to her mother—‘“‘let’s us goten more.” 
“One hundred and ten—only half its value.” 
“Mr, Auctioneer, can that hole in the silver 
be mended?” “Oh yes, ma’am for a trifle— 
going at one hundred and ten—going, gone— 
tis yours, ma’am.” The glass might have 
been worth eighty dollars. ‘Now, that suit of 
magnificent curtain, crimsons velvet wit gold 
lace—cost one thousand dollars at Paris—were 
made for the Dutchess of Poomstock, by the 
celebrated upholsterer, Monsieur Frigepau— 
I'll thank you for a bid, ladies and gentlemen 
—how much shall Isay?” “Are you sure, Mr. 
Auctioneer,that they once belonged to her grace 
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the dutchess ?” “Oh, quite sure ma’am—have 
the certificate of Mr.Swartwout,the collector.” 
“Well,then,say séven hundred dollars.” ‘Oh, 
my dear ma’am, such a bid for sucha magnif- 
icent affair, got up by one of the royal uphol- 
sterers—well, seven hundred dollars—only 
seven hundred dollars bid—pray look at them, 
Mrs. Conrtly, you won’t let them go for that 
price?” “No certainly not—one hundred dol- 
lars more.” “Thank ye ma’am, J know your 
taste. Eight hundred dollars—eight hundred 
and fifty—not yet half the price—eight hun- 
dred and fifty-five ; Ill take a five bid now— 
eight hundred and sixty, eight hundred and 
sixty-five ; nobody bids more; going, going— 
last call. Such a splendid article, from the 
palace of Montmorehcy, going for eight hun- 
eight hundred and sixty-five dollars; can’t 
liclp it —great sacrifice—going—gone.” Lar- 
ry Ackerman, or the Pyfes, or any of the New 
York upholsterers, would have kmocked up a 
concern equally splendid for six hundred dol- 
lars. ‘Now for the paintings. A beautiful o- 
riginal of Rapheal—The child eating citron— 
magnificent.” ‘Are you certain it is a Ra- 
phael ?” saysa gentleman in specks. ‘“‘Oh,pos- 
itively, sir; we have the certificate from Brus- 
sels, from Mynheer Vonder Donk Schilmpen- 
nick.” ‘That’s all right, sir, Pll bid you one 
hundred dollars for it.” “Only one hundred 
dollars bid for Raphael—inimitable coloring, 
divinely eonceived, and only one hundred dol- 
dollars—one hundred and twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty—that’s brisk ; go on, sir, we have only 
one third yet—sixty, seventy, two huudred— 
going at two hundred dollars—going, gone ; 
Mr. Capias. Thankyou, Mr. Capias; men of 
taste know what a good thing is.” It was sold 
at the Arcade baths hast week for forty-two 
dollars; but no matter. ‘Thus they go on, 
pushing,squeezing, jostling each other—rump- 
ling the ladies ruffs, over-bidding, getting ex- 
cited by competition, buying things not wanted, 
and paying farabove their value; and at three 
they all go home to dinner, puffing, jaded and 
fatigued, and the next morning they are up 
bright and early for the new campaign. 
The Ominous Flowers. 

There is a touching and thrilling iaterest 
connected with the following incident in the 
life of the illustrious Hamilton,which has been 
related by the celebrated New-York florist, 
Grant Thorburn. The day before Hamilton 
met Burr on the “dark and bloody ground,” at 
Weehawken, he went into Thorburn’s store, 
and with more than his usual tender solemnity 
of manner, purchased boquets of rare flowers 
for his lady and eachone of hischildren. He 
presented them in the evening with that sweet- 
ness and delicacy, so peculiar to him m the 
sanctuary of his affections. No word escaped 
him of the morrow’sdoom. For any thing his 
family knew, the next sun would rise and set 
upon them, still blest with a husband’s and a 
father’s love. What must have been his emo- 
tions while he cherished in his warrior soul the 
vivid certainty that he should fall on the mor- 
row—as it is well known he did not expect to 
survive the meeting unharmed! 

Just as the dawning light purpled the east, 
Hamilton arose before his family awoke—he 
gazed in silence upon their placid features, a- 
sleep in their innocence and beauty, and never 














dreaming of a pale flowez that should be pluck- | 


ed before the morning was wasted, from the 
forbidden ground of false honor. 
* * * * * * * 

Their sweet scented boquets were blooming 
in the vases, unwithered, reminding them of 
conjugal and parental love. As they looked 
upon these pledges, perhaps the thought stole 
in their hearts of their lover and father, as the 


friend of Washington; as the chivalrous chief 
of the stormy revolution, as the orator holding 
charmed senates in the enchanting thraldom ot 
as pure an eloquence as ever gushed from the 
fount of patriotism. But alas! thesilver wave 
of the Hudson was reddening with his blood 
as he was borne back to the city, and to his 
home, to spread paleness and consternation 
through the one,and irrepressible tears through 
the other. 

Before the flowers had withered, the giver 
was a “thing of earth’—a cold, pale dweller 
in eternity. , 








The Kremlin at Moscow. 

The palace of the Czars} and the angular 
palace are buildings of the 15th century, but 
they are rather grotesque than magnificent.-- 
In fact it would be equally useless and difficult 
to give a minute description of the edifices of 
the Kremlin. It is the effect of the whole pic- 
ture which is admirable—the towers, the domes, 
the cupolas, the golden roofs, the staircases, the 
balconies, the ofnaments, Grecian,Gothic,Sax- 
on and Russian, all mingled together in wild 
confusion. ‘The only apartment worth men- 
tioning in any of the palaces is the throne room 
in the angular palace; and this is worthy of 
mention only for its antique, heavy and lubu- 
brious air. The vault is supported by a single 
column in the middle, so thick and massive as 
to obstruct the view; and the sovereign seated 
on his throne must be concealed-by it from ve- 
ry many of the company. The great hall in 
the preceptory of the Teutonick Knights at 
Marienburg is on the same plan ; but how dif- 
ferent in execution! There the roof is for- 
med by a group of shallow vaults all meeting 
in the middle, and the support is a single gran- 
ite pillar, small, delicate and beautiful. It is 
impossible to give an idea in words of the ef- 
fect produced by this union of the slender shaft 
with the depending vaults. The pillar is like 
the slight stem of a flower, surmounted by the 
delicate, yet gorgeous eup, whose lips seem to 
widen that they may catch the dews of the 
morning as they fall; and the waving margin 
of ‘this exquisite cup is caught as it rises, in the 
circle of the arches, and mingled inextricably 
with the roof. The treasury of the Kremlin, 
contained in the new arsenal, is a very remar- 
kable and complete collection of historical ob- 
jects. The portraits of the Czars,their crowns, 
thrones, sceptres, globes, and jewels, form part 
of this unique museum ; but a multitude of 
less important articles, such as canes, goblets, 
paternosters, &c., which belonged to various 
princes are likewise arranged in their respec- 
tive order. The whole ighighly curious to 
the student of historical manners. 











Etemedies. 
For sea-sickness—stay at home. 
For drunkenness—-drink cold water and re- 
peat the proscription until you obtain relief. 
To keep out of jail-—get out and keep out of 


debt. 
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GREATNEsS.—This is a glittering bauble, for the 
possession of which, thousands are continually jostling 
eech other from the path, each one elbowing with all his 
might inorder to get one step ahead of his neighbor.— 
It is amusing to stand as a mere observer and witness 
thetumult which this distant object of ambition creates— 
distant, because it lies at the termination of Ambitioy’s 
journey, and that is the boundary of existence. Inthe 
acquisition of honor it is like learning—as you proceed, 

“Hills mount o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise,” 

and when a summit is gained whereon the charmer see- 
med to sit, itis seen perched upon a peak just above.— 
It is a mistaken idea of its real character which produ- 
ces all this hubbub, for men generally suppose that 
greatness consists in the possession of power ; and the 
value of the treasure is increased in the same ratio that 
that power becomes absolute. This conclusion is cer- 
tainly wide of the mark, and so little do we conceive 
that true greatness has to do with power, that when we 
contemplate with the eye of sincerity the charming char- 
acter of true greatness, the gorgon head of physical rule 
is never portrayed in the picture. A successful conque- 
ror is apotheosised—his name is clothed with the title 
“Great” — and History points to him as a model for suc- 
ceeding heroes. But let us ask, what constitutes his 
greatfiess? Has he led forth a legion and deluged a 
kingdom with blood? Has he produced a nation of 
widows and orphans by his victories? Hath he strip- 
ped the hills ef their vines and the vailies of their corn, 
applied the torch to beautiful cities, and depopulated 
whole provinces? The lauding courtier exultingly an- 
swers “yes,” and herein consists his greatness. Ter- 
rible acquisition, if such be the means to obtain it! 

A monarch upon bis throne,with fawning sycophants 
at his feet-—a nabob rolling in luxury, and fanned by 
trembling slaves,—liolding even a pefiy sceptre, per- 
chance incarnadined with the blood of innocent mortals, 
and surrounded by suppressed curses frem the lips of 
the galled and oppressed—these area few of the leading 
features of the collossal idol before whose altars man- 
kindare bowing. But true greatness is not so distant 
and so hardly obtained as is generally imagined. It} 
does not consist in mightand arms—in riches and heart. 
less oppression—but in elevating and improving the 
intellectual and social condition of the world. If the 
mighty strength of a genius like those who have con- 
ceived and executed extensive conquests, could have 
been turned into a channel of philanthropky, 4s broad 
and deep as that of a Howard, or a Wilberforce ; how 
much brighter would appear that halo which encircles 
their brows, and how much wore rumerous would be 
the lips of those who utter blessings upon them. He 
who sees a mighty evil growing up witha threatning 
aspect within the bosom of society, and with undaunted 
boldness steps forth and crushes it, isa greater hero 
than he who led a mercenary host across the Rubicon ; 
for the name of Ceasar,though forever coupled with the 
tile ‘great,’ yet likea Cromwell he is emphatically 
“damned to everlasiing fame.” 

The greatness of a philanthropist will survive the 
decay of the cypress and the marble, whilst the honor 
of the titled sovereign istransitory. As illustrative, we 
will quote a few examples. Voltaire, in one of his 
plays mentions the fact, that eight strangers met at an 
inn, with not sufficient cash among them to pay the 
fare for all, and after some litile conversation it was as- 
tertained that they wor ethroned monarchs! This 
was literally true, for © t time there were eight de- 
throned monarchs in Eur ope. 

The Emperor Henry IV, afier having been deposed 
by his son and imprisoned, escaped, and made applica- 
tion to the Bishop of Spires to grant him a lay-prebend 
inthechurch. This was refused, and he died miserably 
poor at Leige, 

Mary of Medicis, widow of Henry the Great, mother 
of one sovereign, and mother-in-law of three, and re- 
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life, and died in great distress at Cologne. She had 


been the most splendid woman in Europe. 

In 1595, Antonio, King of Portugal, died at Paris, 
where he had resided for some time in poverty and ob- 
scurity accompanied by one servant, who was Don Di- 
ego Bothier, one of the first grandees of Spain, and de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Bohemia. 

Hume tells of a singular case of royal distress. He 
says, ‘that the Queen of England with her son Charles 
had a moderate pension assigned them ; but it was so 
ill paid, and her credit ran so low, that one morning 
when the Cardinal de Retz waited on her she informed 
him that ber daughter Henrietta was obliged to lie a-bed 
for want of a fire ta warm her. To such a condition 
was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a Queen of Eng- 
land and daughter of Henry IV of France ! 

These few examples are sufficient to show that where 
most men suspect that permanent greatness is to be at- 
tained, it is but a delusion, and the only security for 
the retention of the title lies in the act of laboring to do 
good—to effect a salutary change in the condition of a 
people— to spread light and knowledge among the be- 
nighted—and ever maintain the sentiment, and say, let 
me be, 


“Great, not like Caesar stained with blood, 
But only great as I am good.’’ 





Don’t BE TOO PosITIVE.—There is nothing more 
certain toimpress the mark of pedantry and ill-breeding 
upon the character of a young man, than a vain, osten- 
tatious display of self-sufficiency ; forming immediate 
conclusions upon the most knotty subjects, and pro- 
nouncing opinions thereon with a positiveness which 
seems to say, “‘yon can’t teach me any thing.” When 
such elevated conceptions of self become a prominent 
trait in a young man’scharacter,we pity his misfortune 
and deplore the perverted and defective disposition 
which producesit. Otherwise he may be a well-mean- 
ing youth, andof modest deportment, but if he permits 
his positiveness to have full sway, he will be sure to 
gain the character of a discourteous, impertinent fel- 
low, and ill-will will follow in his path. 

We were one day standing upon the promenade deck 
of a steamboat, conversing with a friend, and as we pas- 
sed through the romantic scenery of the Highlands, we 
pointed out to him the most remarkable points. Among 
others we told hia of the “Turk’s Head,” and pointing 
over the prow of the vessel showed him the projection 
which formed it when in a proper position. Just then 
a young man came by, and hearing us giving the direc- 
tion to our friend’s eye, he stepped up'and with the air 
of a knowing one, said, “Pooh! you’re mistaken, we 
passed ita mile below.” 

‘How do you know that ?” said we. 

“Why—because-—why, I think I saw it—besides I 
know that rock is’nt it.” 

Just then the figure came in view and we pointed it 
out to our friend as a curiosity, and to the meddler as a 
proof positiveagainst him, ‘Well,’’ said he, as he tur- 
ned on his heel and descended to the lower deck, “there 
must be tro of them, that’s all.’? ’ 

This lattter remark induced reflection, and we traced 
the youth through life. Wesaw him mingling among 
men of all grades whose interests and pursuits were 
constantly clashing and crossing each other. He steps 
amid a crowd of literary men, and their politeness ren- 
ders his manners easy, and he is permitted to indulge in 
conversation. One hands him a new theory in philos- 
ophy to peruse, and with his usuabiwvant of courtesy he 
pronounces it the dream of a lunatie. Another presents 
him with an exquisite drawing, and he finds fault in 
the shading or perspective. The patient artist explains 
its beauties, while the vain eritic turns up his nose an‘ 
utters, “Pooh! you’re mistaken.” A third shows him 


author from whence it is cribbed. He is asked to 
produce the poem, and he creeps et by saying, “I’m 
sure I’ve real it, but have not time now to search.””— 
Thus he goes on, scattering his impertinent criticisms 
among all, until he gains the appellation of an impudent 
pedant, and the door of good society is shut upon him, 





gout of France, frequently wanted the necessaries of . 


whilst, if he had rendered his disposition more flexible, | lent head, and society of a worthy member. 


a finely conceived poem, and he, to show lis extensive | 
reading, pronounces it a plagiarism, and names the | 
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and been ready to receive conviction of error, he might 
have improved upon his natural advantages, and become 
a beloved ornament to society. It is the haughty con- 
tempt of the opinions and prodactions of others which 
has ruined many a young man when at the commence- 
ment of his journey, and he is precipitately drawn from 
the high station of umpire which he has assumed, and 
by the unanimous consent of the sensible, placed at the 
feet of modest genius,upon whose opinions he was wont 
to trample. 





Honor.—N. P. Willis and Gapt. Marryatt have 
had a serious quarrel upon some unimportant subject.— 
The Capt. challenged Willis to fight a duel, and named 
Ostend as the place of meeting, but the latter having no 
inclination to sketch ‘First Impressions” of Ostend,ac- 
cepted the challenge, but refused to go thither tofight.— 
Here then was a loup-hole for both tocreep out of the af- 
fray with whole hides, aud they wisely improved the 


opportunity. 





' To CorRESPONDENTS.—We are much obliged to 
“E,”’ for his repeated favors and shall be gratified to re- 
ceive acontinuance of marks of bis good taste. The 
atonement of ‘ ‘Tyro” is amost excellent production,and 
if similar favors should multiply, they would do more 
towards building up our little pericdical than any thing 
else we could name. His lines are good. We again 
welcome “Homo Mirus.” He always writes well. — 
The “Rescue,” by **Peter Simple,” we should think was 
written by an extremely simple Peter. In one place 
he tells us that ‘the candle snapt as it went out and the 
cat looked wildly out of her two eyes, which two cir. 
cumstances were ominous of evil to the young infant.’ 
What a sage reflection ! 








‘Summary of passing Events, 


The Royal Library at Paris.—From an inspection 
recently made at the Royal Library in Paris, it appears 
that it now contains 800,000 printed yolumes, 100,000 
manuscripts, and 1,000,000 historical documents. Ta- 
king the average, 15,000 volumes are annually added, 
exclusive of pamphlets. 


Anew invention for the Ladies. — What will or may 
not French ingenuity do to gratify the taste for orna- 
ment in every thing, especially that which pertains to 
ladies costume, in which their refined judgement we 
must confess is generally correct. There is a journal 
now published at Paris, called the ‘‘Pysche,’’ intended 
exclusively for the ladies,each monthly number of which 
is embellished with colored figures of the latest fashions, 
divided into moveable pieces, representing the different 
parts of the dress,—which may be taken out and fitted 
on a sculptured doll, which is sent with each number of 
the journal, 


Nearly one half of the ‘Token for 1837,’ is already 


printed, and the plates are in a state of great forward- 
ness. 





————— 








MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. S. A. Van 
Vranken, Mr. James W. Bocarpvus, to Miss Mary 
Taytor. 

On Saturday, the 9th inst. by Henry Tallmadge, Esq. 
Capt. Tippeman H. Fowter,to Miss Mary . imng 
all of Stanford. : 

On ‘Thursday morning, March 24th, by the 
Doct. Reed, Bensamin ARNOLD, Esq. to Miss 8 
Baker, a}! of this village. 

At New Paltz, on the 9th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Olinda, Mr. James E. De Grarr, to Miss Mary Ann 
SuTHERLAND, both of this village. 

In this village, on Tuesday 5th inst., by the Rev. J. 

Helffenstien, Mr. Samue, Wacker, to Miss Saran Du- 
SINBURY. 
At Amenia Ville, on the 20th of March last, by the 
| Rev. L. W. Webster, Mr. Naruan B. Keever, of Bed- 
, ding, Litehfield co. Conn., to Miss Ruta Himparp, of 
| Amenia ville, Dutchess co., N. Y. 


Rev. 
ARAH 








DIED, 


Very suddenly of dropsy in the chest, on the &th 
inst., Cuoarces Genet, Of this village, in the 56th year 


of his age. 

He was a native of Gaudaloupe, (W. 1.) and had 
been a resident of this village for about thirty “years, 
durmg which time he exhibited every trait of good cit- 
izenship which characterises the strictly man. 
By his death a large family is bereft of a most este!- 
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THE BOQUET. 
, For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Christian Minister. 


Now then we are ambassadors for Clirist ; as though God 
lid beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be’ ye 
‘seconciled to God.—II_ Cor. V—20. 


Behold the meek ambassador of Christ, 
Who comes commissioned from the court above ; 
Chosen, and cali’d, and qualified by God, 
To bear the termsof peace to rebel man, é 
And light the way through this dark world to heaver. 
A most important charge is his. ‘He holds 
The int’rest of his God, and King, and the 
Best int’rests of his fellow men at heart. 
The terms of peace and pardon which he gives 
Are just and honorable, mildand good, 
And worthy of the King who granted them. 
Repentance, faith, and corresponding fruit, 
Theterms. To all who will acceed to these 
He freely offers pardon, peace and heaven, 
And all the blessings of the Gospel plan. 
Great blessings these, and vast ; they comprehend 
All that the utmost wish can grasp of good, 
In this vain world or in the world to come. 
He takes the statute book of Heav’n, the word 
Of life. And in the peopie’s ears he reads 
The records of Jehovah's perfect law.: 
Then to the treasury of God he turns, 
And brings abundance to enrich the minds 
And cheer the hearts of all the reconciled. 
But sure he will not raise the cry of peace, 
When God, the Lord, has never spoken peace, 
But all who will refuse the terms proclaim’d, 
He plainly warns and tells them of their doom .; 
Their dreadful doom. Of them, the King will say 
Bring here these rebel enemies of mine, 
And slay them at my feet: Exclude them from 
The joys and pleasures of the life to come, 
I doom them to unutterable woe. 
April, 1836. Homo Mrrvs. 
EEE EEE 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


To a Brother, 
(On the death of his liltle son—-an only child.) 


‘Brother, ’tis done: Alas! ‘tis done, 
Death’s unrelenting, cruel stroke, 
‘Has robbed you of a darling son— 
The ties of nature now are broke. 
With you I feel to sympathize, 
With you I'd mingle tears and sighs. 


Like as a rose, that, growing wild, 
Some wandering school -boy tore away ; 
Has Death snatched off that blooming child, 
Born but to fade and die away. 
That rose which on his cheek did bloom— 
That flower is gathered for the tomb. 


Now, when the toils of day are o’er, 
You reach your home— wearied and worn; 
With little busy feet, no more 
He’l| run, to greet his Pa’s return. 
No more shall he in accents mild, 
‘Tell 'ma to, kiss her little child.’ 


When care and sorrow shall beguile 
Your heart; and rob you of your rest, 

No more his prattling or his smile 
Shall hush the tumult,in your bregst. 

Still is his tongue—still are his fect, 

His little heart has ceased to beat. 


But hush! my brother ;.let us cease 

To mourn Philander as if dead ; 
He lives above—he lives in peace, 

He lives with Christ his living Head. 
‘Yes, if he’s gone, he’s gone to rest— 
Torest—within his Savionr’s breast. 
Methinks e’en now, while thus I sing, 

With mournful thoughts, and falt’ring pen, 


- His happy spirit on the wing, 
Plite through thesky tocarth again. 
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And thus he says, or seems to s8y,— 
‘Come, father ; mother, come away. 


No more let things of time and sense, 
-Estrange your souls from things above ; 
Prepare yourselves to go from hence, 
~ To feast upon a Saviour’s love. 
There pain and sorrows all are o’er, 
There Death shall ne’er divide.us more. 
Rhinebeck, April 2d, 1836. 
: ET ALS 
Radiant Clouds at Sunset. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Bright clouds! yeare gathering one by one, 


Tyrnro. 


_ Ye are sweeping in pomp round the dying sun, 


With crimson banner and golden pall, 

Like a host to their chiefiain’s funeral, 
Perchance ye tread to that hallowed spot, 
With a muffled dirge, though we hear it not. 


Yet methinks ye tower with a lordlier crest, 
And a gorgeous flash as he sinks to rest; 

Not thus in the day of his pride and wrath 
Did ye dare to press on his glorious path ; 

At his noontide glance ye had quak’d with fear, 
And hasted to hide in your misty sphere. 


Do you say he is dead? =Youexult in vain, 
With your rainbow robe and your swelling train ; 
He shall rise again with his strong, bright ray, 
He shall reign in power when you fade away, 
When ye darkly cower in your vapory hall, 
Tintless, and naked, and noteless all. 


The soul! the soul! with its eye of fire, 
Thus, thus shall it soar when its foes expire ; 


It shall spread its wing o’er the sinews that pain’d, 


The evils that shadow’d the sins thatstain’d ; 

It shall dwell whereng rushing cloud hath sway, 
And the pageants of earth shall have meltedaway. 
ET TO SE AE PD 
Love’s Weathercock. 

BY W. P. PALMER. 

O Love is a comical rogue you know, 
And full of all strange caprices, 

And he’s ever frolicking to and fro, 

With his crown of roses and, fearful bow, 
W hose arrow never misses, 


Said Love one eve, ‘‘As aloft yestreen 

On my airy way I flew, 
I marked, through the twilight’s purple sheen, 
A vane on the bower of the fairy queen, 

And sooth, Ill have one too.” 


So he drew from his quiver a shaft of gold, 
As the glance of the sunbeam bright, 
And deep in a rosebud’s opening fold, 
Deeply he fixed its artful hold, 
And raised the staff upright. 


‘A yane! a vane, for its breezy crest |” 
Cried he of the rosy crown ; 
And away he sprang to a wild swan’s nest, 
Where he stole from the sleeping cygnet’s breast 
A tuft of the lightest down. 


And he spieda butterfly ’s painted plume 
Ina tulip’s gorgeous bowl, 

Shaming the rich flower’s tinted bloom 

Midst sparkling dew drops and sweet perfume, 
And the tinsel thing he stole. 


And then from theskirt of a feathry cloud 
O’er the moon’sgeft smile that lay, 

Like the gold of a spirit’s glgamy shroud, 

He clipped, as bis flashing wing he bowed, 
Its thinnest fringe away. 


And these with a fillet of gossamer 
By a gentle fairy wrought, 
And shapes that buoyantly floating were 
In the tremulous starlight every where, 
To his waiting bower he brought. 


And there, while the fire-flies glanced around, 
Midst lee shades of the sweet paterre, 

He tried them all in turn, and he frown’d 

Till his brow grew dark, for alas! he found 
They were all toogross by far. 


: 





‘* N’importe,” sighed Love, with a bitter enile, 
That curled his lip with shame; 

And he turned away toashadyaisie, — .- 

Where his doating mother watched the while 
His unsuccessfal aim. 


“What foiled my boy 7” said the ates site 
“Tove never should try in vain ;’* | 
So she whispered a word in his bending ear, 
And away he shot like a meteor, 
But soon he came again: 


And high on the golden spire he set, 

The airy thing he bore ; 
And it danced from pointéo paint, and y et 
So-faint were the winds, tbat the rjolet 

Its morning dew-gems worse. 


With the spirit of mutability, 
Instinct, the thing appeared ; 

For'e’en the glance of a passing eye 

Or the breath of a soft lips melody, 
The light vane lightly veered. 


“Bravo !” cried Love ing merry strain ; 

“I'll wager my favorite dart, , 
That ye’ll find if ye search the broad domain 
Of earth, air, sea, for a delicate vane, 

There’s nought liké a COQUET’s HEART !”’ 

ET 
From the New- York Mirror. 
To Anna Maria. 


The following graceful and affectionate lines were Written 
extempore by a favorite son of the muses, at the requ nm 
little girl, who claimed the promise of a sonnet for her album: 


’T was kind, my pretty little maid, 
To ask a song of me— 
But I, of all men most afraid, 
How can I sing to thee? 
For thou art young, and fresh, and fait, 
And Iam old and worn with care. 


But yet I wish thee well, my dear, 
And still my, hope shall be— 
That time through every coming year, 
May lightly visit thee— 
Nor sear thy heart, nor cloud thy brow, 
But leave thee pure and fair as now. 


Thou’rt going from us soon, I find, 
To bless some other sphere, 
With charms of person, grace and m ind, 
Which have butbudded here— 
While hope and joy-thy bosom swell, 
Pause and receive my fond farewell. 


To the Beaux. 

I'm a lass of the city, just entered my teens, 

With a heart unimcumbered with care; 

A bosom that knows not, nor cares what love means, 
And the gallant young lads call me fair. 


N. €. 





They call me fair Emma, and fain would enchain 

My gay, little, volatile heart; 
But though Cupid to them may occasion mach pain, 
For me the young rogue has no dart, 


’Tis. madness to ask.a gay, lively young lass, 
To abjure both her freedom and name ; 

I'll ne’er be a wife, while my true little glass 
Assures me I’m not on the wane, 


Then come, gallant beaux! let us frolick to-day, 
And think of nought else but our pleasure ; 
’Tis the hey-day of youth—let’s be cheerful and gay, 
We can marry and love at our leisure. Emity. 
SRE. AC Te 


Epigram on @ gei eman named Heddy. 
In reading his name itm y be said, 
You will! wake the man ou cut off his Hed. 
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